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Further Needs in Social Security 


By Mrs. Etten 8. Woopwarp 
Member, Social Security Board 


THIS paper on “Further Needs in Social Secur- 
ity” by Mrs. Woodward and the other articles 
which follow center around the topic “The 
Family and Marriage in War Time.” These are 
selected from the papers prepared for the meeting of the National Con- 
ference on Family Relations last May, which was abandoned to co- 
operate with the Office of Civilian Defense. They are published now 
to offer to our members and readers valuable material for dealing with 
problems of the family in the war and post war situations. 


WHAT are the issues that we of the 
United States are fighting for and against? Those very 
values, I assert, that can survive, grow and mature only 
in the free and wholesome atmosphere of home life in a 
democracy. Here the Four Freedoms find rich spiritual 
soil in which to take root and thrive. Here in his castle a 
man can talk freely and fearlessly. Here he may worship 
as his own religion dictates. Around this institution he 
builds his economic bulwarks against want. From this 
citadel, armoured by faith and love, he may bar that great- 
est enemy of the human race, Fear. 

Our enemies are assaulting the very foundations of this 
institution. The gangster rulers of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan are seeking to wean the loyalties of their nations’ 
children away from the family to that of the State. They 
are almost literally dragging children from their homes, 
often regimenting them to a strange and pagan ideology 
and sending them forth in uniforms to destroy and kill, 
and despoil the homes of neighboring lands. 

It is this challenge to the home that the United Nations 
must meet. We will meet it on thebattlefronts. Of that 
we have no doubt. But we must also meet it here on the 
“domestic front.” 

We must vanquish every enemy. of the home, not only 
the physical enemy that would destroy it with cannon 
and air-bombs, but those economic enemies that wreck 
homes no less disastrously. I mean such enemies as unem- 
ployment, preventable sickness, destitute old age, and 
hungry childhood. 

As victory and peace come nearer, the free nations of 
the earth are more aware of these still-unbeaten enemies. 
Even above the sound of exploding shells one can almost 
hear what Stuart Chase calls “the muffled roar of the 
people demanding security.” The Beveridge report, a 
proposal for social security, so stirred the hearts of Britons 
that it was heralded in headlines bigger than any since 
Dunkirk. You have read of Mexico’s “cradle-to-the- 
grave” social security plan launched in January, of Can- 

*s Marsh Plan, of similar movements in Australia, 
Chile, and other countries of Latin America. 


EDITORIAL 
NOTE 


What are we in America doing to meet this challenge 
from the peacetime foes that beset our homes? Our nation 
and its communities have undertaken many bold and in- 
spiring measures that mark the past decade as a chapter 
written by and for the common man. As a member of the 
Social Security Board I want to tell you briefly what the 
Social Security program has accomplished and to suggest 
how it can do more to make the American home a wholly 
worthy abode. 

Seven years ago Congress passed the Social Security 
Act by an almost unanimous vote. While its action grew 
out of the hard lessons of the depression Congress recog- 
nized that the social hazards it set about to meet were re- 
current in an industrial society. Therefore it applied the 
time-tested insurance principle and provided that workers 
and their employers should contribute a small portion of 
their earnings each pay day to cover what insurance com- 
panies call “the normal risks of life.” Just as every pru- 
dent family takes out insurance against fire and theft, so 
the United States of America, as one big family, set up a 
Government insurance company to cover the social risks 
that each member faces in case income is cut off by reason 
of old age or temporary unemployment. In 1939 Congress 
broadened the old-age insurance system to cover the 
need of the breadwinner’s aged wife, his widow and his 
dependent children and the system became Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance—a great Federal program de- 
signed to protect the basic economic needs of the family 
unit. The risks of unemployment were met by Federal 
legislation encouraging the enactment of State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation laws. And to protect tke families of 
those who are not now working and therefore are unable 
to build up insurance rights Congress provided for Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to the States on a matching basis for care 
of the needy aged, the needy blind, and for dependent 
children. 

We know, however, that our present Social Security 
system is far from perfect. In fact our seven years of ex- 
perience in administering the Act have revealed certain 
glaring gaps in the system that must be closed if it is to 
meet the current and post-war needs of all the workers 
of the country. Therefore, acting under the direction of 
Congress, as written into the original law, we are making 
recommendations for certain changes and improvements 
that will, we believe, make this system a more adequate 
instrument for providing basic economic security for the 
American home. We believe that with these changes we 
can actually achieve for our country the third of the Four 
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Freedoms—Freedom from Want. And we think these 
changes should be made now. What are they? 

First, we feel that all workers should be brought under 
the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance system and all wage 
and salary workers should be covered by Unemployment 
Compensation. Today only about one-half of our families 
are protected by these two insurances. More than 20,- 
000,000 workers may not participate merely because of 
the kind of jobs they have. Farming and domestic service, 
jobs in public, educational or non-profit organizations— 
workers in all these occupations are not covered. Nor are 
self-employed persons covered. These groups are asking 
why they may not participate in the benefits of the Social 
Security Act. Originally these workers were excluded 
chiefly because of administrative difficulties. The Board 
considers that we have had enough experience to over- 
come these difficulties and we urge that they be brought 
under the system now. We feel that the thousands of 
workers in small firms of eight employees or less, now ex- 
cluded, should be brought under Unemployment Com- 
pensation, and we feel, most strongly, that the Act should 
protect the social security rights of workers who enter the 
armed forces. Failure to do this works an injustice toward 
those who are risking their lives defending the Four 
Freedoms. 

The State-Federal Unemployment Compensation sys- 
tem needs our attention, particularly in view of the strains 
and stresses that will be put upon it at the close of the 
war. Today we have 48 separate State systems, each with 
its own separate standards of eligibility and benefits, each 
with its own system of collecting contributions from em- 
ployers, and each with its own separate reserve fund. 
But the causes and cures of unemployment are national 
and international in character. We know that unemploy- 
ment doesn't stop at State lines. We can no more ade- 
quately meet the hazard of unemployment with a variety 
~ of State-wide systems than a city would meet the hazard 
of fire if its only protection were water tanks on the roof- 
top of every household. We should unify unemployment 
insurance into one nation-wide system and thus strengthen 
all our homes against periods of nation-wide slack employ- 
ment. We should also iron out the inequalities in stand- 
ards that now cause confusion and injustice to the work- 
ers. Weekly benefits should be liberalized and made uni- 
form throughout the country. Benefits should be paid 
for a longer period, say, 26 weeks, whenever a worker is 
unemployed that long. In 1941, a relatively good year, 
nearly one-half of all workers who drew jobless benefits 
were still unemployed when their benefits were exhausted. 

The suggestion that the present State-by-State unem- 
ployment insurance system be made part of a single 
simplified national social insurance system would repre- 
sent an important change that must be given careful con- 
sideration. The Congress, however, has already recog- 





nized a Federal interest in the unemployment insurance 
problem in the Social Security Act. The sole question is 
how to maintain an unemployment insurance system 
which will give the maximum protection to the nation as 
a whole at a minimum cost and with the greatest simplic- 
ity and flexibility to meet our post-war needs. - 

One of the biggest gaps in our current system is its 
failure to recognize the hazards of disability—both 
permanent and temporary—and of illness. These haz- 
ards are covered in practically every other country that 
has a Social Security system. They are real, immediate and 
often are a tragic menace to the well-being and security 
of home life. We know that on this very day approxi- 
mately 7,000,000 Americans are unable to work because 
of sickness or physical disability of some sort and that 
3,500,000 of these are permanently totally disabled. The 
Social Security Board urges that the permanently disabled 
be given benefits similar to those of retired old people and 
that temporarily disabled persons be protected on the 
same basis as the unemployed. 

The need for social protection against the costs of hos- 
pital care is another imperative. Almost every family pays 
out some substantial portion of its income for medical care, 
and in general, hospitalized illnesses account for about one- 
half of medical costs. Yet only one family in every five 
uses hospital services. Far too many American families 
of the middle and low-income brackets simply go without 
these services. 

Disabling sickness hangs as an ever-present threat over 
the wage-earner and his family. It is difficult, almost im- 
possible, to budget individually against this risk. Provi- 
sion through social insurance is urgently needed to bring 
security of income against this common risk which threat- 
ens people of small and uncertain earnings. 

Not only should our social insurance systems be ex- 
panded to include groups now knocking at their doors and 
their gaps plugged to cover the risks of disability and ill 
health; the two insurances should be unified inte one 
national contributory social insurance system. This would 
result in more economy, more efficiency, more stability. 
With only one tax return, one report, one record, one 
local office for headquarters, employers and workers would 
be saved expense and time. Under such a system Ameri- 
can families would receive a maximum protection against 
all major economic hazards—old-age, unemployment, dis- 
ability, sickness, and death. American business would 
benefit by reason of a more constant flow of purchasing 
power, and the nation as a whole would find itself better 
able to cope with post-war reconstruction problems be- 
cause of its stabilizing force. 

Another change we urge in the interest of family se- 
curity is recognition of the fact that an unemployed or 
sick worker with a wife and children needs larger benefits 
than a single worker. Therefore we believe that the entire 
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social insurance system should provide for family bene- 
fits, as does the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

Added protections will cost employers and workers 
more in contributions. But not very much more than at 
present. It is estimated that the current cost of the in- 
surance covering the risks I have mentioned would be 
about 10 or 12 percent of the payroll depending on the 
exact benefits provided. Today, with limited coverage, 
the contributions are 5 percent—¥4 percent from employ- 
ers and 1 percent from workers. By 1949 under the pres- 
ent law the total tax will rise to 9 percent—6 per cent 
from employers, 3 percent from workers (3 percent for 
unemployment insurance paid for by the employer and 6 
percent for old-age and survivors insurance paid for 
equally by employers and workers). It is now proposed 
that the whole cost of the proposed new system be shared 
equally. Thus employers would pay § or 6 percent and 


. workers § or 6 percent. Under this proposal the workers 


would absorb all the added costs. Even if the costs were 
6 percent each, employers would pay no more than under 
present provisions for 1949. , 

Under this unified comprehensive social insurance sys- 
tem the workers of this country and their employers 
would be paying for the benefits that they would receive. 

Now, as you know, the Social Security Act provides an 
underpinning to these social insurances by way of grants- 
inaid to the States for care of the currently needy. 
Together the States and Federal Government are paying 
to help care for the needy aged, the needy blind, and 
dependent children. This is a sizeable sum, and it flows 
into the homes of hundreds of thousands of American 
families. This service has gone far in keeping older men 
and their wives together at their hearthsides and prevent- 
ing the heartbreaks of that all-but-forgotten institution, 
the poor farm. It has kept many thousands of children 
out of orphanages and given them the values of home life. 
It has helped brighten the darkness of that most unfortu- 
nate of all our people, the necessitous blind. But this sys- 
tem, too, has its gaps and its inequities that can and must 
be adjusted in behalf of a happier home life in our country. 

First, we should make provision for Federal aid to the 
States to care for those who are in need from causes other 
than age, blindness or youth. Many people are destitute 
because of mental or physical handicaps or because they 
are disqualified by reason of lack of residence in a State 
or fot any number of other reasons. It is proposed now 
that the States be helped by the Federal Government on a 
matching basis for general assistance and that thereby 
more adequate aid be given many thousands of families 
now neglected or improperly provided with the necessi- 
ties of life. 

Then there are the children of the families who are un- 
able to care for them. Today Federal aid is available only 
to the child who has been deprived of parental support 


because the parent died, went away, or became incapaci- 
tated. In other words aid comes to the child only after 
its home has been broken up or is about to be broken up. 
We propose that Federal aid be given a child who is needy 
for any reason whatsoever. The size of payments to needy 
children should also be adjusted. Today the Federal law 
limits the amount with which the Government may match 
a State payment to $9 for the first child in a family and to 
$6 for other children, whereas the payments for needy 
blind and needy aged may be matched up to $20. Leaving 
out all questions of humanity, this disparity courts trouble 
for the future. Our first concern should be to see that in 
our social economy our children are not “the least of 
these” but the first of these. 

Finally the Board feels that realistic recognition should 
be given the fact that some States are poorer than others 
and that the Federal Government should act as equalizer 
by providing larger grants to such States. There is no 
justice, for instance, in a situation in which an aged person 
in need should receive $9 a month in one State, whereas 
if he happened to be living in another State his monthly 
assistance payment would be $40. Of course, living costs 
do vary in different States but they do not vary so widely 
zs to warrant such inequalities. 

These, then in brief, are the changes the Board thinks 
should be made in our Social Security system. The 
changes are not sweeping or radical. They would simply 
perfect a system that is already in operation. Nor do we 
claim for these changes that poverty would be abolished 
forthwith “from cradle to grave.” Social security as we 
conceive it in the United States merely provides a founda- 
tion of minimum income below which we will not let any 
family fall. Upon this foundation each family can build 
its own security through individual savings and private 
insurance. A unified comprehensive system of contribu- 
tory social insurance such as we urge would, however, go 
far toward banishing destitution and vanquishing what 
Sir William Beveridge called the five giant evils which de- 
stroy wealth and corrupt men—Want, Disease, Igno- 
rance, Squalor, and Idleness. 

Why do we, in the midst of a war for our very survival, 
urge that Congress act now on this program? 

First, we must plan for peace just as we plan for war. 
A strong Social Security system, well-organized and well- 
financed, will cushion the impact of post-war readjust- 
ment. The most optimistic American must realize that 
our return to peacetime economy is certain to bring a pe- 
riod of unemployment. Cash payments for the temporarily 
jobless and for older workers seeking to retire will form a 
bridge from war to peace and prevent the worst aspects 
of that all-too-familiar nightmare we call depression. 

By salting away contributions now the workers not 
only build for their post-war security, they will help in 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Financial Problems in Soldiers’ Families 


By Katuryn S. WEITZEL 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University 


WITH the first bombs that fell upon 
American soil on December 7, 1941, the security and unity 
of the home was shaken at its very foundation. War 
necessarily disrupts family life. Men, called up for service, 
leave wives and children behind to manage as best they 
can. The soldier and his bride are quickly parted, and be- 
fore long there is a new arrival. A son who has been the 
main support of his family joins the Marines. This split- 
ting-up of the family places a burden on both the man in 
service and on every one of his family group. The day-to- 
day sharing of joys and difficulties which is a part of the 
normal peace-time way of life is gone for the duration. 
Adjustments are necessary in every area of family life. 

In the financial area, with which this paper deals, the 
family must adjust to decreased income. Living costs 
have risen considerably. In some sections the housing 
shortage has meant that smaller and cheaper living quar- 
ters are not available. With rationing, more time must be 
given to food planning and marketing, and for the working 
woman this is a problem. Often,.too, there are debts 
which were contracted before the soldier's induction, and 
which the family feels a responsibility to meet. Besides 
all these very real factors which influence the family’s 
ability to adjust in the financial area, there are the emo- 
tional elements which enter in to complicate the picture. 
Money means different things to different people. The 
way in which it is used often tells us a great many things 
about the family. Logically it is upon money that a lot of 
feeling is displaced which does not really belong there. 
For example, a woman complains about the small amount 
~ of her allotment when she has not heard from her husband 
for a good many months, although formerly she may have 
been managing very well. 

Military authorities recognize that the soldier cannot 
function to the best of his capacity if he is worried about 
the family he has left behind—concerned as to how they 
will manage, whether they will have a roof over their 
heads, food to eat, and clothes to wear. Recognition of 
the need for family allowances for the dependents of mili- 
tary and navy personnel led to the passage of the Service- 
men's Dependents Allowance Act which became law on 
June 24, 1942. Although originally this act included in it 
the plan for supplementary aid and services to dependents 
on the basis of special need, this was eliminated in the 
final writing, and instead Congress increased the amount 
provided for automatic grants. This increased the cost 
to the government and did not provide any flexibility to 
meet emergencies. 


Under the law provisions are made for government al- 
lowances to dependents of men in service in the fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh grades. Dependents are divided 
into two classes. Class A includes the wife, children and 
divorced wife (if alimony has been awarded by the Court); 
and Class B includes parents, grandchildren, brothers and 
sisters who are dependent upon the soldier for a substan- 
tial portion of their support. 

If a soldier has dependents for whom the government 
makes a contribution under the law, $22 per month is de- 
ducted from his pay. If he has both Class A and Class B 
dependents, an additional $5 or $27 a month is deducted. 
These deducted amounts plus a specified government con- 
tribution are paid to his dependents. In order to get the 
allowance for Class A dependents affidavits or documents 
to prove relationship must be furnished by the applicant. 
For Class B dependents there must be proof of depend- 
ency. 

Since the law does not make provision for meeting 
emergencies, nor for supplementation of allowances on 
the basis of special need, a number of cases in these cate- 
gories have come to the attention of social agencies. The 
Home Service Department of the Red Cross, other private 
and public assistance agencies are working with depend- 
ents of soldiers, providing financial assistance where this 
is needed, and endeavoring to help the families work out 
an adjustment to the present situation. 

In considering some of the problems which have come 
to the attention of social agencies, we find the following 
situations predominating: Families with emergencies such 
as illness; families who find the allotment inadequate and 
need supplementation; families where the allotment is 
pending or where there is an unusual delay in receiving it; 
individuals who place their anxiety upon the finances 
although this is not the real problem; and individuals, 
who, because of personality difficulties and immaturity, 
are unable or unwilling to accept responsibilities necessi- 
tated by the absence of the soldier. 

Since emergencies are a clear cut factor in creating a 
financial problem, I shall confine my discussion to the last 
four types of situations. Automatic grants do not provide 
flexibility for meeting cases of special need. If the family 
pays a fairly high rent and is unable to find cheaper living 
quarters; if there are older children whose food and cloth- 
ing costs are higher and there are no other resources, the 
allotment may prove inadequate. Perhaps the following 
budget for a young mother of 20, and her two children, 
aged 2 years and 9 months, respectively, may illustrate 
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how small is the leeway for these other considerations. 
This operating budget is quite close to a minimum stand- 
ard budget for a family of this size, excluding the item for 
furniture payment: 

The allotment for this family is $72.00: 


$18.00o—Rent $ 1.08—Insurance 


28.60—Food 3.20—Incidentals (In- 
cludes transpor- 
tation) 
5 .80—Clothing 7.90—Furniture Bill 
2.00—Electricity 1.50—Household Expense 
2.00—Gas 





$70.08 


This woman must provide her own heat, so that coal will 
be an additional expense in winter, and ice will be needed 
in summer. No allowance has been made for church dues, 
recreation, medical or dental care. It is easy to see that if 
she were paying a rental of $25 per month, or if the chil- 
dren were 8 and 10 years old, thus increasing the food cost 
to $37.45 and the cost of clothing to $12.55, the amount 
of the allotment would be insufficient to cover family 
needs. 

Interestingly enough, so far the number of cases where 
the allotment is inadequate has been relatively small. 
This seems to be due to the use of other resources which 
are available to the family and to the ability of the family 
to make adjustments in living arrangements. Some fami- 
lies move in with relatives. This is particularly true of the 
young mothers with one or two children. Some share 
their living quarters with other soldiers’ wives and some 
women go to work, placing their children in day nurseries 
or day care centers. 

Class B dependents, i.e., parents, brothers and sisters 
of the soldier, present a different type of problem. Some- 
times one or more sons have been drafted. If they have 
been the main support of the family, there may be need 
for financial assistance, since the allotment is smaller. A 
good many Class B dependents are receiving supplementa- 
tion from Aid to Dependent Children. 

The need for financial assistance before an allotment is 
received is somewhat dependent upon whether the family 
has actually faced the probability of the husband's being 
drafted and made plans accordingly; upon the amount of 
their former income, and whether there were savings. 

In the following situation we can see both of these fac- 
tors entering in, together with the wife's physical condi- 
tion at the time of her husband's induction: Mr. and Mrs. 
Gay, a young couple, came to the Red Cross very much 
upset over Mr. Gay’s imminent induction. He wished to 
get a deferment until after the birth of their child. They 
were told that Red Cross could do nothing about this as 
it was up to the Draft Board to decide. They were as 
sured, however, that if Mr. Gay did have to leave, a so 


cial worker would be able to help Mrs. Gay plan. Shortly 
after her husband's induction, Mrs. Gay was interviewed 
by the social worker from Red Cross. Mrs. Gay, an at- 
tractive young woman, appeared quite capable and a good 
planner. She and her husband had been in the city only a 
few months having come from out of state so that he could 
get a better job. She came from quite a large family who 
could not possibly assist her. She had no desire to go 
home, as the family knew nothing about her pregnancy. 
It was learned that she had not been married until she 
came to the city, although she had been going with her 
husband for several years. She was now eight months 
pregnant. Mr. and Mrs. Gay had not believed he would 
have to leave before the baby came, and since he had only 
been working a short time there was little money left to 
tide Mrs. Gay over until the allotment came through. 
They had paid the doctor who was attending her, how- 
ever, and all but $30 on the hospital bill. Mrs. Gay was 
living in furnished rooms and had no friends in the city. 
In this instance a plan for financial assistance was worked 
out with Mrs. Gay, and arrangements made with the hos- 
pital for payment of the remainder of the bill in small in- 
stallments after the receipt of the allotment. The worker 
also filled a very real need in helping Mrs. Gay adjust to 
her husband's absence, during a time of strain and uncer- 
tainty. She continued to see Mrs. Gay until after the baby 
arrived and the allotment came through. Being on the 
whole a rather mature person, and having a real security 
in her husband's love for her, Mrs. Gay then was able 
to go ahead with plans for herself. This is not always the 
case, as we shall see a little later in discussion of families 
where the adjustment is complicated by emotional im- 
maturity and there is need for further case work service. 

Occasionally delays in receiving the allotment cause 
financial difficulty. These delays are unavoidable in a set- 
up which is so vast in its scope. I shall not give any spe- 
cific examples of this, but merely mention it in passing as a 
ground for the inability of a family to manage. 

Financial problems are sometimes used as a place to 
focus other difficulties. Perhaps anxiety is easier to express 
in this area than in others. Mrs. Lane, age 26, came to the 
Home Service Department of the Red Cross, very much 
concerned about how she was going to manage while her 
husband was in service. She was unemployable due to 
pregnancy and a tubercular condition for which she had 
been receiving treatment over a period of years. She and 
her husband had not believed he would be drafted be- 
cause the plant for which he worked was being converted 
to war work. He had appealed to the Draft Board on this 
basis and on the basis of her pregnancy, however, the ap- 
peal was turned down. Mr. Lane had not wanted to go 
at this time and had put up quite a fight for deferment. 
Mrs. Lane wanted information regarding the procedure 
for obtaining a dependency discharge for her husband. 
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Her plan was that he be returned home for about four 
months until after her confinement. She had talked with 
his employer who was quite willing to reemploy him. 
She thought that during this time he could support her 
and they could save a little money so that she would be 
able to manage until the allotment would come through. 
As it was now she had no one to whom she could turn 
except her husband's relatives, and they were unable to 
assist her financially. Her mother-in-law was ill and Mrs. 
Lane spent a good deal of time in taking care of her. She 
did not feel that she could move in with his parents, how- 
ever, because of the serious nature of her mother-in-law’s 
illness and the uncertainty of the future. 

In discussing finances with Mrs. Lane, it was evident 
that she had been a good manager. Although her husband 
had never earned a great deal of money, they had bought 
$350 worth of furniture at the time of their marriage and 
had paid all of this debt off with the exception of $30, in 
less than a year’s time. They had no other bills. She took 
hold of the worker's suggestion that she talk with the 
company about payment of this balance, and thought she 
could arrange payment when her allotment came through. 
She did not wish to change doctors, preferring to talk 
with the doctor about postponing payment than to ac- 
cept clinic care. The worker gave her the information 
about a dependency discharge and promised a call for dis- 
cussion of further plans. In subsequent interviews Mrs. 
Lane brought out considerable anxiety around her physi- 
cal condition, and the after-effects of this pregnancy. The 
doctor had told her that unless she was extremely care- 
ful, and followed treatments regularly, there might be a 
recurrence of the tubercular lesion. She was still inter- 
ested in her husband's securing a dependency discharge, 
so that he could take care of her until after the confine- 
ment was safely over, and requested that he be inter- 
viewed at camp and given some assistance in getting the 


~ discharge. When asked about how she was managing she 


did not request financial assistance, but stated that she 
was getting along all right. She might need it later 
though, if her husband were not discharged. When her 
husband was interviewed he did not place emphasis on 
getting the discharge but stated that if he could be sure 
his wife would be given financial help during the re- 
mainder of her pregnancy and until her allotment came 
through he would be able to devote more of his energies 
to his training as a soldier. 

The next time Mrs. Lane was seen she had received a 
letter from her husband saying that he had been promoted 
to a corporal and was liking the army much better. This 
seemed to make Mrs. Lane feel better. She was less anx- 
ious and in doubt as to whether she should go ahead with 
plans to get him home again, as “she did not want to stand 
in the way of his getting ahead in the army.” Again when 
she was questioned about how she was managing, she 





said she had been having her meals with her husband's 
family and a friend had loaned her money for other ex- 
penses. She did not want financial assistance. Later Mrs. 
L decided to drop the request for a dependency discharge. 
She was able to tell the worker of her feelings about her 
condition and to relieve some of her anxiety in this way. 
She did ask that Red Cross arrange for a furlough for her 
husband after her confinement, which was done. 

When the case was closed Mrs. Lane’s allotment was 
coming through regularly, the baby had arrived, and she 
had moved to a first floor apartment to avoid the effort of 
going up and down stairs. She was quite happy, and her 
husband had been sent to O.C.S. for training. She planned 
to move near him after he had received his commission, 
and was more permanently stationed. 

The real problem in this situation was not one of 
financial need but rather of anxiety about Mrs. Lane’s 
physical condition. The worker was able to help her ex- 
press this, and to think through what she wanted to do. 
She then made her own decision regarding the dependency 
discharge and was able to move ahead without further 
support from the worker. 

In the great majority of cases which come to the atten- 
tion of the Institute of Family Service emotional factors 
complicate the financial problem, hampering the indi- 
vidual’s ability to adjust in this and other areas of life. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tone had a history of marital discord. 
They had been married when she was only 15, in opposi- 
tion to her parents’ wishes. Mr. Tone was a very unsta- 
ble person who had gotten into difficulty a number of 
times, and spent several years in the penitentiary for 
petty larcency. Although they had been separated on 
three occasions she had always taken him back, believing 
he would change. There were two children and when 
Mrs. Tone came in, referred by Red Cross, she was again 
pregnant. She and her husband had decided that the 
army would do him good and she had signed the papers 
for his entrance into service. She stated that she would 
not have done this, however, if she had known she was 
pregnant and would ot be able to take care of herself. 
She was quite immature, and was very unhappy about her 
situation. Her allotment was not due for two months. 

The financial picture was complicated by a good many 
debts. Rent and utility bills were in arrears; there was a 
bill of $42.50 for merchandise and a victrola; there was 
also a loan of $50 which had been taken out shortly before 
Mr. T’s enlistment. They lived in three tiny rooms which 
were over-crowded with furniture; and an outside toilet. 

A relief plan was set up with Mrs. Tone. She had 
great difficulty in managing on the food allowance. This 
was influenced by her rebellion at being pregnant, and 
her anger at her husband for not having to shoulder some 
of the responsibility which had necessarily been forced 
on her. She seemed to feel that the whole world was 
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against her. Her husband began to write extremely en- 
dearing letters home, asking her to get him out of the army 
so that he could take care of her. He was home twice on 
furlough and was very nice to her on both occasions, so 
that she was determined to get him out of the army. She 
spent a great deal of energy in trying to work this out. As 
the months of pregnancy lengthened, Mrs. Tone’s feel- 
ings of deprivation and anger increased. The worker, 
during this time, acted as a sort of safety valve and sup- 
port for Mrs. Tone. She accepted her anger; gave helpful 
suggestions as to budgeting and food planning; encour- 
aged her to go to the clinic for pre-natal care which she 
had neglected due to her feeling about the coming child; 
and when she found a more suitable apartment, helped her 
move. Although Mrs. Tone’s progress was slow, she was 
able to take and use some of the suggestions which the 
case worker made, thus turning some of the energy which 
she had been using destructively into more constructive 
channels. She did go to the doctor for care, and after the 
arrival of the baby was able to move further, since there 
was a lessening of tension and anxiety about this. Mr. 
Tone came home again on furlough and stayed drunk the 
whole time. Mrs. Tone was able to see that he had not 
changed very much in the period of his army training, and 
made up her mind not to do anything further toward get- 
ting him released. She decided to move into a double 
house with her family so that her mother could look after 
the baby and she could get a job and support herself and 
the children. 

In this case it is evident that Mrs. Tone’s need was not 
alone financial. Her immaturity, her unwillingness and 
inability to accept the added responsibilities put upon 
her by her husband's enlistment, and her unwanted preg- 
nancy, all were factors which influenced the way in which 
she reacted to her total situation. This was quite in con- 
trast to Mrs. Gay who, though temporarily upset, made 
a rapid adjustment. With Mrs. Tone the state of upset 
persisted, and energy which could have been used to con- 
structive purpose was drained off in a kind of hopeless 
rage. Case work service can help in this type of situation. 


Further Needs i 


(Continued from page 75) 
the nation-wide fight against inflation. The menace of too 
much buying power with too little goods and services can 
be lessened by higher Social Security contributions. 

In asking Congress to prepare now for “the security of 
workers in the post-war years,” President Roosevelt 
summed up the argument for immediate action in two 
sentences. “This is one case,” he said, “in which social 
and fiscal objectives, war and post-war aims are in full 
accord. Expanded Social Security, together with other 
fiscal measures, would set up a bulwark of economic secu- 


A good relationship is necessary and tends to act as a sta- 
bilizer where peopie are in a state of panic and desperation. 

In the financial as in other areas of family life, war has 
meant necessary adjustments—adjustments to decreased 
income despite high cost of living, rationing, the housing 
shortage, and debts. Although we recognize that in some 
instances the allotment may be inadequate, the number of 
these cases is relatively small so far, probably due to the 
use of resources available to the family, to success in work- 
ing out other living arrangements, and to employment of 
the mother or other family members. Influencing the in- 
dividual’s ability to make these adjustments are his capac- 
ity, his maturity, and the security he has had in basic 
family relations. 

In the case illustrations we have seen that even a ma- 
ture person who has not wanted to face the probability of 
her kusband’s induction, may be temporarily upset by the 
separation from him, so much so that she needs help in 
thinking out how she is going to meet the situation. How- 
ever, with help she regains her balance fairly quickly, and 
then is able to go ahead without assistance. With Mrs. 
Gay, financial assistance was needed only during the pe- 
riod pending receipt of the allotment, and with Mrs. Lane 
no financial help was needed. On the other hand, a person 
such as Mrs. Tone, who is immature, and has never had 
any real security in her family relationships, is thrown into 
a panic by the sudden burden of added responsibilities. 
She is upset for a much longer time, her anger and frustra- 
tion preventing her from doing anything to help herself. 
Because this is such a total reaction it carries over to every- 
thing with which she has to deal. Money, being one of 
the things of which she feels especially deprived, is natu- 
rally a sore spot. In order to help Mrs. Tone adjust in the 
financial area, there must be understanding of her as an 
individual—a recognition of the underlying factors in her 
personality which make her react the way she does. 

Financial problems in soldiers’ families should be given 
the same careful thought and analysis as those in other 
families. Real need should not be disregarded nor emo- 
tional implications ignored. 


Social Security 


rity for the people now and after the war and at the same 
time would provide anti-inflationary sources for financing 
the war.” 

In our endless war upon the enemies of a better life 
the home has ever been and will always be our citadel. 
If we build it upon the shifting sands of neglect and in- 
security it will surely prove a Maginot Line of defeat and 
failure. If we build it upon the rock of social justice it will 
stand, indeed, a mighty fortress for the common man. We 
have built well, but not well enough. Let us start today 
to strengthen this fortress. 
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Trends in Work of Married Women 


By Marcaret G. Rep 


Department of Economics and Sociology, Iowa State College 


THIS paper after setting forth some of 
the facts about prewar trends of home production and the 
gainful occupation of married women considers forces, in- 
cluding certain policies, that will probably affect these 
trends in postwar United States. 

Home Production Has Been Declining. Of outstanding 
importance is the increase in the gainful occupation of 
married women, especially of those employed away from 
home. Between 1890 and 1930 the percentage of married 
women gainfully occupied in the United States as re- 
ported in the regular census of occupations is as follows: 
1890, 4.6; 1900, 5.6; 1910, 10.7; 1920, 9.0; 1930, 11.7; 
1940, 14.6.1 In them 14.6 per cent of the married women 
were reported to be in the labor force.” 

The increase in the gainful occupation of all women also 
indicates the decline that has been occurring in home pro- 
duction. The trend is indicated by the percentage of 
women 16 years of age and over gainfully occupied: 
1870, 14.7; 1880, 16.0; 1890, 19.0; 1900, 20.7; 1910, 25.5; 
1920, 24.0; 1930, 25.3; 1937, 31.3. 

The leveling off from 1910 to 1930 is, in part, due to 
the season of the year when the census was taken, and in 
part to the relatively high proportion of females under 20 
years of age working in 1910. From 1910 to 1930 the per- 
centage of females 16 to 17 years of age in school rose from 
46 to 58 percent and of those 18 to 20 years from 15 to 20 
percent. From 1910 to 1930 there was a moderate but 
persistent increase in the percentage of women over 20 
years of age reported to be gainfully employed. 
.. Married women have come to constitute an increasing 

proportion of the women engaged in gainful work. The 
trend is shown by percentage of gainfully occupied women 
who are married:* 1890, 13.9; 1900, 15.4; I910, 24.7; 
1920, 23.0; 1930, 28.9; 1940, 35.5. 

The decline in home production is related to the shift 
of population to the city where families got food from 
the market rather than from family farm and garden. In 
the last two decades food to an increasing extent is being 
consumed away from home. The sales in eating and drink- 
ing places for every $100 of sales in food stores increased 
from $15 in 1929 to $48 in 1943. The per capita output 
of canned soups increased from 1933 to 1937 by go per- 


1 For 1940 reports >»: ow available for 36 states which do not in- 
clude the highly indue=...zed states of New York, Illinois, California 
and vania. 

? Final t on Total and Partial Unemployment, 1937, Vol. IV, 
p. T10. 


§ This group does not include those women widowed and divorced. 


cent. Similar increases occurred for other prepared and 
semi-prepared foods. 

In 1930 16.4 percent of all urban homemakers were re- 
ported to be gainfully occupied, with more than go per- 
cent of these working away from home; whereas only 8.8 
percent of the rural-farm homemakers were reported as 
gainfully occupied, with nearly three quarters of these 
working at home. 

Home Production Is Still Important.—To many people, 
the gainful occupation of wives is likely to seem insig- 
nificant, since most of them at any given time are not gain- 
fully occupied. For some families a wife’s absorption with 
home activities and leisure can be explained only by the 
power of tradition. For others it can be explained by lack 
of opportunities for a job. For others, however, the ex- 
planation lies in the importance of her contribution to her 
home. 

In the home child care and training are in fact the key 
tasks. Only because these must be done at home do many 
mothers remain full-time family workers, and add other 
tasks to fill out their days and weeks. Unless there is an- 
other adult in the family—a condition not typical of 
American family life—mothers of preschool and school 
children seldom find satisfactory substitutes for home care 
and training. For children, continuous care, 24 hours a 
day, must be provided. Even when children go to school, 
school hours and job hours seldom coincide so that earning 
and child care and training can be combined. 

Various efforts have been made to measure the impor- 
tance of home production to family living. The Borsodis 
are outstanding among those who have repeatedly stressed 
its advantages. Mrs. Borsodi‘ reports some record-making 
returns: “A woman doing all her own washing and ironing 
at home earns... about $245.44 a year. If the average 
woman were to do a complete job of cooking and baking 
at home, she would earn the equivalent of $6 a week.” 
The Borsodis do of course, recognize that their advice 
applies primarily to families with a moderate money in- 
come, sufficient to provide those things that are best pro- 
duced by mass production methods. 

Trends During the Thirties. The year 1930 was 
marked by expanding unemployment which reached a 
peak in 1932-33. Jobs were scarce and rates of pay were 
low. Lowered income put pressure on many women who 


4 Mrs. Borsodi, “Making Household ipment Pay Its 
Le International yo oe sm Washington, 
D.C. 1938. See also M. G. Reid, Food for People, 7 and 8. 
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had not formerly earned to seek gainful work. In addition 
there was pressure of various sorts to distribute jobs so 
that no family got two incomes. Some married women 
were forced to relinquish jobs if their husbands were em- 
ployed. To an increasing extent women were required to 
resign at time of marriage. 

Private as well as public employers adopted policies 
discriminating against married women workers. A study 
made by the National Industrial Conference Board of 484 
companies involving more than a million employees re- 
ported:“*A definite policy against retaining women in their 
employ after marriage seemed to be more common as re- 
gards office employees than in the case of factory employ- 
ees. Practically 23 percent of the companies reporting for- 
bade the retention of woman office employees after mar- 
riage, as compared with about 8 percent which had such 
regulation concerning factory workers.”’ 

By 1933 the Federal “make-work” programs were 
launched. These were continued until 1943 when the 
war boom was well under way. During the decade from 
1933 to 1943 many jobs were to be provided. However, 
only one person pez family could be employed by the 
WPA and he or shz had to be certified as eligible for relief. 
Furthermore the mount of payment was designed to be 
not so large as tc) encourage recipi-nts to reject private 
employment. This practice elimin:.ted the possibility of 
paying prevailing wages for a full normal working week. 
In spite of these restrictions there is considerable evidence 
that under the work-relief programs some married women 
sought jobs who would not otherwise have done so.® 

A survey in Philadelphia found that between 1930 and 
1936 the proportion of workers without previous 2xperi- 
ence in the labor market increased from 1 to 6 percent, and 
that there was twice as high a proportion of women as 
men in this group.’ al 

A census of unemployment was made in 1937. The 
number of females working was found to be 24 percent 
above that anticipated from a projection of the employ- 
ment reported in 1920 and earlier.’ Biggers writes “The 
increase in female workers ... represents a marked in- 
crease in the proportion of females who have entered or 
who have remained in the labor market."® He adds... 
“Tf all of this increase of female workers represents per- 
manent, instead of temporary, entrants into the labor mar- 
ket, it marks a change in the trend as compared with the 
past two decades.”” 


5 Monthly Labor Review, Jan. 1940, p. 79. 


5 Op. Git. B. 347. 
7G. L. , Recent Trends a eg a eg Unemployment 
in Philadelphia. Philadelphia Labor et Studies, Report No. P-1, 
outmost nt db onload aia 
niversity Vania, 193'7, p. II. 

® The number of male workers was approximately 2 percent below 
that antici — 

* Final Report on Total and Partial Unemployment, 1937, Vol. IV 


Tid, p. 109, 


In rural communities other forces were at work. The 
shift of population to cities was in a very large measure 
checked; and with hard surfaced roads and automobiles 
many urban people moved to suburban homes. In many 
parts of the United States the thirties saw a flurry of in- 
terest in the homestead movement. In this way many fam- 
ilies hoped to achieve a modicum of economic security. 
Families while relying on wage earning for money income 
could produce a part of their food supply, and wives and 
children in this way could contribute much more than 
otherwise to the real income of the family. Part-time farm- 
ing in some regions increased considerably. Even so, a 
very small proportion of the population was affected— 
largely those of the moderate rather than the very low-in- 
come groups. 

During the thirties home production on farms also came 
in for a great deal of attention. Money income of many 
farm families, even in the formerly prosperous areas, fell 
to a very low level. Many families, with reduced money 
income increased their home canning, churning, slaughter- 
ing, meat curing, bread-making and other such activities. 
There is indication, however, that by 1940 the earlier 
trend of these tasks away from the family was for the most 
part re-established. 

The War Draws More Women into Industry.—The 
launching of the defense program in 1940 found America 
with a large volume of unemployment and a great surplus 
of workers on farms who, while not unemployed, were not 
needed on farms for even a greatly expanded volume of 
agricultural production. By the middle of 1942, however, 
labor had become the great shortage and ways and means 
were being sought to draw upon the great reservoir of 
woman power being used mainly in home production. 

Higher wage rates, the opening of many occupations to 
women, the provision of necessary training and the ad- 
justment of production techniques in factories and other 
places to the lower physical strength of women rapidly 
had their effect. During September 1942, in the metal in- 
dustries, for example, 16.6 percent of the wage-earners 
were women. By February 1943 the proportion had risen 
to 22.6 percent. 

The Census of 1940 reported 12.8 million women either 
gainfully occupied or seeking work. During February 
1941 such women numbered 14.3 million and two years 
later during February 1943 they numbered 16.2 million, 
with the unemployed group by this time being very small. 
In other words a 27 percent increase occurred from April 
1940 to February 1943. 

Charters, director of Training of the War Manpower 
Commission, in February 1943, stated that “it will be 
necessary to add four and a half million women to the 
production forces of the United States in order to reach 
the goals that have been set.” Additional women work- 


1 J.A.A.U.W. Spring 1943, p. 34. 
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ers will be drawn partly from school, but the larger part 
will probably have to be women who would otherwise be 
fulltime homemakers. And as more women are drawn into 
gainful work a larger proportion of them will be mothers 
with small children. 

Some investigation has been made of “voluntary” labor 
reserve of woman power which exists. The War Man- 
power Commission reports that 4.1 million women now 
engaged in home housework could be drawn on; 1.6 mil- 
lion or 39 percent of these have children under 13 years 
of age and 29 percent have children under 10 years of age." 

The presence of preschool children in the home, and to 
a lesser extent that of school children has deterred the 
gainful occupation of mothers. Most communities lack 
day nurseries to replace home care of children. Many 
women have refused jobs, even at attractive wages, be- 
cause satisfactory care for children outside the home was 
not available. “Satisfactory” care in the mother’s absence 
is at times found. In other instances, however, children 
have been found locked in cars or wandering about streets 
with a house key tied about their neck. 

Many welfare workers resent the widespread notion 
that the home care of children is not as important a job as 
work in war industries. The situation has brought action 
of several types. 

1. The Manpower Commission has made a statement 
of basic policy regarding the employment of women with 
young children. It has stated: 1) “The first responsibility 
of women with young children, in war as in peace, is to 
give suitable care in their homes to their children.” 2) “In 
order that established family life may not be unnecessarily 
disrupted, special efforts to secure the employment in in- 
dustry of women with young children should be deferred 
until full use has been made of all other sources of labor 
supply.” 3) “Barriers against the employment of women 
with young children should not be set up by employers 
The decision as to gainful employment should in all cases 
be an individual decision made by the woman herself in 
the light of the particular conditions prevailing in her 
home.” 4) “Whenever it is found that women with young 
children are gainfully employed in essential activities, or 
that the labor requirements of essential activities have 
not been met after the exhaustion of all other sources of 
labor supply, and that to meet such requirements women 
with young children must be recruited, it is essential that 
(a) such women be employed at such hours and on such 
shifts as will cause the least disruption of their family life; 
and (b) if any such women are unable to arrange for the 
satisfactory care of their children at home during their 
working hours adequate facilities be provided for the day 
care of their children during working hours. Such facilities 
should be developed as community projects and not under 
the auspices of individual employers or employer groups.” 

18 Survey of Current Business, March 1943. 


2. Many nursery schools have been established, some 
in communities under private enterprise quite independ- 
ent of place of employment, some at factories for children 
of mothers who work there. In addition a Federal pro- 
gram has gotten under way administered by the Office of 
Defense, Health and Welfare Service. 

3. There has been some modification of regular school 
programs for children 5 to 14 years. In some communities 
all school programs are to operate 6 days a week, 10 to 12 
hours a day. 

4. There is recognition that the gainful employment of 
wives and mothers increases the need for greatly expanded 
school lunch and factory feeding programs. 

The war has also brought certain changes that put 
pressure on wives to carry on more home tasks. The vic- 
tory garden program is showing signs of considerable 
response. Many commercial services have been cut, and 
further cuts are threatened. 

But should the war continue for two or three years, 
something like a major revolution may have taken place 
in the economic status of married women, in methods of 
caring for young children and in consumption habits that 
affect home production. 

Some Factors Affecting the Productive Role of Mar- 
ried Women in Postwar United States.—In Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, April, 1943 is an estimate that the war will 
add one million women to the permanent labor force. 
This seems a modest forecast. The amount of change to be 
expected is uncertain, its direction alone seems certain. 

Following the war some reduction in the percentage 
of married women gainfully employed will undoubtedly 
occur. Probably there will be a continuation of the post 
war trends of declining home production and increasing 
gainful occupation of married women. This prediction 
rests on the fact that many forces—although not all— 
promoting decline in the past will probably gain strength 
in the postwar period and that some forces—although not 
all—obstructing these trends will probably decrease in 
strength. 

A further decline after the war in the proportion of 
families living on farms may occur. This shift will prob- 
ably not involve a large proportion of the population, and 
its effect on the total home production may be offset by 
some decentralization of industry that may bring some 
expansion of garden cities and part-time farming. 

The decline in birth rate, which has reduced the period 
of time during which homemaking is truly a full-time oc- 
cupation, may continue. But the birth rate will probably 
not decline much more in urban communities where it has 
an important bearing on earning. 

The forces operating in the prewar world that will 
probably be most important in promoting further decline 
of family production include the following things: 

(1). The relative advantage of large scale operation, 
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involving machines and specialized workers, for a large 
part of the goods and services to which we are accus- 
tomed. 

(2). A great increase in new products that are outside 
the scope of family production and intensive advertising 
that heightens the desire for these and hence for addi- 
tional money income rather than additional time for family 
production. 

(3). The forces that are individualizing family contacts 
so that family experience both in consumption and in pro- 
duction come to be a less important source of satisfaction. 

(4). The desire of married women for occupational 
contacts and experience outside the home as well as for 
the satisfaction of being an independent earner. Some 
urges included here are undoubtedly more pronounced 
among college women who have trained for professions for 
which the satisfaction from the type of work itself and 
the prestige of the job are relatively higher than for 
women employed as manual labor. Nevertheless, married 
women in most types of jobs are undoubtedly influenced 
somewhat by the desire for satisfaction of these types. 
Vocational education of women and their job experience 
before marriage undoubtedly are in part responsible. 
There is nothing to indicate a shift away from educating 
women for gainful work. 

The war by giving more women experience in gainful 
work will strengthen prewar trends. In addition the war 
aims that have been widely discussed have in them much 
to prompt many married women to desire gainful work 
and much also to indicate that society will need their 
services. Freedom from want, as measured by the Ameri- 
can standard of living, calls for efficiency in the use of our 
labor supply, and the development of human personalities 
calls for equality of responsibility, opportunities and re- 
wards. Many things in American society will cause 
people to seek these goals through women sharing more 
in gainful work. Furthermore the goals of full employ- 
ment and individual freedom imply no bars to freedom of 
choice of occupation by women. 

Since ways of achieving full employment are still in a 
very visionary stage, it seems highly probable that post- 
war America will be faced with important decisions 
concerning the place of married women in our system of 
production. Too often in the past the main issue stressed 
has been the right to share in jobs available. If freedom of 
occupation and the right to a job for married women 
along with others are taken for granted other issues will 
probably receive the attention they deserve. The effect 
on child care, birth rate and family life may receive their 
attention and not be made the football of those protecting 
“job rights.” 

Objections to gainful work by married women are al- 
most wholly confined to non-farm communities. On 
farms home production although sustained at a higher 


level than in urban communities will nevertheless prob- 
ably tend to decline, except in those regions where it has 
been at abnormally low levels because of ignorance and 
poverty. More of the woman's time will go to commer- 
cial production. But since she does not leave the farm nor 
receive earnings from an employer, her gainful occupation 
has little or no effect on the number of children she bears 
nor on the way she cares for them. Nor does she meet 
with antagonism of those who feel that her work deprives 
them of a job. These facts have an important bearing on 
rural attitudes to social policies designed to develop a 
satisfactory working environment for urban women. In 
fact it seems likely that without intensive education farm 
communities are likely to be highly reactionary to pro- 
grams for developing urban nursery schools. There is 
little or nothing in the experience of farm families that 
makes them see this need. 

Pressure put on married women in urban communities 
to seek gainful work and the obstacles which they will en- 
counter in the post-war period will depend in large meas- 
ure on employment conditions. If earnings of husbands 
are not depressed by unemployment, pressure on many 
wives to work will be minimized—a larger percentage of 
families than during the thirties will probably feel that 
they can afford the services of a full-time family worker. 
If full employment is not achieved without resort to 
make-work programs, pre-war conditions designed de- 
liberately to obstruct the gainful work of married women 
are likely to reappear; e.g., rules against the employment 
of married women, rules that job opportunities should be 
withheld from them if there is another earner in the fam- 
ily, rules against admitting women to labor unions. 

But full employment without restrictions on married 
women’s working will draw many women into gainful 
work even though their husbands’ earnings are fairly 
good. This will be especially true of married women with- 
out children. They will be influenced by their previous 
job experience, the predilection in our society to measure 
achievement in terms of money, and a desire for compan- 
ionship and activity. 

Initially any expanded program of child care after the 
war would provide mainly for the children of mothers who 
have decided to engage in gainful work outside the home 
in spite of the absence of publicly sponsored child care 
facilities. But eventually an improvement in child care 
facilities outside the home will probably cause many other 
mothers to decide that gainful work is possible. 

Social policy might also move in the direction of seeing 
that young children are cared for at home; conditions 
might be established wherein mothers with small children, 
even though left free to decide, would usually feel it 
desirable to care for children at home rather than to seek 
gainful work outside the home. For this to occur mothers’ 


(Continued on page 95) 
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War Marriages Are Different 


By SveND RIEMER 


Cornell University 


THE marriage counsellor, parents and 
educators find themselvesinanembarrassing position when 
called upon to give advice about war marriages. Public 
opinion oscillates between two extremes. War marriages 
are opposed because of the greater risk of failure compared 
with marriages in peacetime. The divorce rate, increasing 
after the last World War and up to the present higher for 
marriages consummated between 1917 and 1921, leaves no 
doubt about the disadvantage of marrying in war time. 
On the other hand, sympathy with the young lovers or 
the engaged couple that separate—possibly forever— 
when the man leaves to do his duty in the armed forces 
has helped to break down the resistance against the un- 
conventional or “emergency” marriage. 

Unfortunately, neither the erratic course of public 
opinion nor the insight into statistical probabilities of 
failure are of any use when it comes to the point of pro- 
viding guidance for the individual couple that is trying 
to decide whether to marry or not. An altogether differ- 
ent question arises. Not: Are war marriages in general 
apt to fail? But: Is our relationship going to break up if 
we marry now, should we wait until the war is over, or 
should we perhaps even count on the possibility that one 
of us will change his mind and want to marry somebody 
else when the war is over? The morale of the young 
people is endangered if they are not able to make up 
their minds firmly with regard to these various alterna- 
tives. A feeling of insecurity may accompany the young 
man to the battle lines and the girl may lose control of 
herself in the confusing tension of uncertain expectations 
~ and the turmoil of the emergency situation. 

In the evaluation of war marriages and their success, a 
somewhat different measuring rod has to be applied. The 
two partners are confronted with an unconventional situ- 
ation. The function of war marriages is wider than that 
of marriages consummated in normal times. 

In analyzing social conditions after the last war our 
attention is called to the rising divorce rate, but we are 
apt to forget that these young marriages have already dis- 
solved themselves of a very important function at the time 
of separation or divorce. They have borne the brunt of 
readjustment difficulties which soldiers and sailors en- 
countered after their demobilization. They absorbed and 
reconciled much of the irritation and emotional strain 
that goes with the return to civilian life. No exact infor- 
mation is available, but there is good reason to believe 
that the single man has greater difficulties in the process 
of readjustment. On his return he has outgrown his 


parental home. Without the shelter of emotional respon- 
sibilities there was less inducement to resume the stable 
attitude of civilian life. The country is, in this manner, 
indebted to war marriages, but their credit is not reflected 
in any conspicuous statistical series. And of course a 
limited fraction of these war marriages only ended actually 
in divorce. 

To be sure, it is a matter of opinion whether marriage 
should be evaluated in the strictly traditional sense as a 
sacrament, whether the divorce rate should be considered 
a satisfactory index of success or failure, or whether it 
should be considered as a way of life which may bear its 
reward in various contributions to efficiency and harmony 
in our social relations. The latter attitude is undoubtedly 
more realistic. How can we claim to advise the young 
generation with full understanding as long as we do not 
realize or admit in public discussion that they want the 
experience of sexual relations before separation and that 
they are faced with the bitter alternative of either marry- 
ing on the risk of being divorced later on when different 
war experiences have torn the couple asunder, or: to in- 
dulge in extra-marital sexual relations? How can we advise 
on war marriages if we lack the courage of defining the 
problem in the same manner in which it is faced by these 
participants? 

The problem of war marriages has to be solved by each 
couple as an individual problem. The question is not 
only: will it succeed? but much more specifically : how is it 
going to work and what attitude will contribute to its 
success? Unfortunately, the internal dynamics of the 
war marriage are not uncovered by research. A few cases 
have been published or—at least have been referred to. 
Any more systematic pursuit of scientific investigation, 
in this field, however, is frustrated by the impossibility of 
gaining the cooperation of a sufficiently large sample of 
marrying couples. It seems warranted, therefore, to draw 
some inferences from a recent investigation dealing with 
a type of marriage that has many features in common with 
our war marriages. I refer to the marriages of students on 
the University campus.' 

The student marriage shares with the war marriage its 
unconventionality. Marriage is not consummated at a 
stage of the career at which the young man is able to 
settle down, to support his wife and raise his children. 
The student marriage, also, shortens a waiting period. In 


1 Com: Svend Riemer: “Marriage on the Campus,” to appear 
in the Atpericen Sociological Review. 
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most cases, child-birth has to be postponed until a later 
date when greater economic security will have been at- 
tained. In both the student and the war marriage re- 
sponsibilities are divided between husband and wife on 
a cooperative basis. While the student marriage is bur- 
dened by the three-fold responsibility of study, housework 
and gainful employment, the war marriage involves the 
strain of separation and danger to the life of the husband. 
Emotionally and economically the war bride has to live 
up toa much more self-reliant attitude than is customary 
in the conventional marriage relationship in our culture. 

A comparison of student and war marriages seems in- 


- vited by similarity in the structure of husband-wife rela- 


tionships. What, then, do we know about the student 
matfriages? The above-mentioned investigation disclosed 
that the married student differed noticeably from the 
student body in general. Social origin as well as church 
affiliation indicated a background which stressed a lack of 
emphasis upon the adherence to traditional values. 
Among the fathers of the married students the business 
group was less represented than among students in gen- 
eral, while the “professional” and the labor group ex- 
ceeded their proportionate share. The lack of reference 
to church affiliation was much more frequent among the 
married students and the small sects of the north-west 
were less affected by the disproportionate amount of 
agnostics than the large church group with firm roots in 
the American tradition. As would be expected, the great 
majority of the married students are self-supporting. 

Of even greater interest are the results of further inves- 
tigation into the attitudes of married students toward 
their parental homes. Particularly, the male students have 
detached themselves from their home environment to an 
unusual degree. They have been self-supporting even 
before marriage, they have left their parental homes 
years before their marriage plans matured—under protest 
because of conflict in the home or with an attitude of in- 
difference, their communications with the parental home 
are reduced to a minimum, they are economically inde- 
pendent even before marriage. The marrying female 
student retains stronger affectionate ties with her parents, 
but we observe even here a relatively high degree of 
emancipation from close parental supervision. 

From this survey we gain the important conclusion 
that the problem of “student marriages” is related to a 
highly selected group. They tend to be individuals 
“adrift”—with strong inclinations, on the other hand, 
of accepting the responsibilities involved in an uncon- 
ventional marriage under severe economic stress. Poten- 
tial emotional conflicts are kept at bay by cooperative 
efforts—rationalistic and adventurous alike—of coping 
with the strain and stress of combined studies, household 
duties and gainful employment. 

With regard to war marriages, these observations pose 


the problem whether the individual marriage and its pros- 
pects of success should be judged on the assumptions 
that are gained from the study of ordinary marriages in 
peace time. War marriages are entered upon with widely 
different anticipations. We may expect that the war bride 
is prepared to assume a more or less independent position 
for the duration of the war. She may look out for gainful 
employment and thereby make an active contribution to 
the war effort. Hard as the adjustment may seem when or- 
dinary standards are applied, the preoccupation with con- 
structive work is apt to ease the burden of a waiting 
period which—apart from the emergency situation— 
might entail great dangers of alienation among the married 
parties. The sociologist of the family has recently called at- 
tention to the fact that the appraisal of “success and fail- 
ure” in marriage needs the consideration—besides from 
the well-known variety of background factors—of a 
special quality in the married couple, namely “adaptabil- 
ity” to the strain of circumstances.? The quality may as 
yet be hard to define, but it is warranted to call the atten- 
tion of the marriage counsellor to objective as well as sub- 
jective circumstances which are apt to enhance the neces- 
sary “adaptability” in a considerable portion of war 
marriages which under ordinary circumstances would 
have to be considered as burdened by great risk of failure. 
The present emergency situation is apt to “externalize™ 
emotional conflict. The strain of every day life is apt to 
minimize the effects of neurotic discontent. Moreover, we 
are justified in assuming a unique selection among those 
couples who make up their minds to marry in war time. 
They are probably more prepared to go their way with a 
minimum of susceptibility to those conflict situations 
which threaten to impair an unconventional marriage 
relationship. 

However, these inferences should not blind us against 
the overwhelming odds that threaten a type of war mar- 
riage different from the one to which we have given atten- 
tion so far. Again, we are able to draw upon our experi- 
ences with student marriages. In a relatively limited 
number of cases, the unconventional marriage at college 
age has been used as an attention-getting device. Friend- 
ships between boy and girl may be “glamorized™ in the 
campus environment. They rush hastily into a union 
without being prepared for any responsibility. After 
marriage, they find themselves relatively isolated in a 
social atmosphere that is aimed at courtship and mate se- 
lection. Feelings of insecurity and neurotic tendencies 
from which they have tried to escape by spectacular action 
flourish in the seclusion of an artificial arrangement, and 
the marriage finds a sudden end in separation and divorce 


(Continued on page 87) 


2 Compare references in Ernest W. Burgess: “The Effect of War 
on the American Family,” American Journal of Sociology, 1942, p. 351. 
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War Challenges Family Relationships 


By Cart R. ROGERS 
Department of Psychology, Ohio State University 


THE questions and challenges which 
war is throwing in the face of many families, challenges 
which profoundly touch the psychological aspects of fam- 
ily living may be briefly enumerated: 

1. Are the emotional bonds of marriage strong enough 
to endure a long separation? Never before has this ques- 
tion been raised so insistently. Especially does this ques- 
tion pose a searching test of the new war marriage, where 
there has been so little time for building a common ex- 
perience. 

2. Are the marriage and family relationships sufficiently 
deep and genuine to assimilate the new opportunities for 
freedom which the war has brought? Through large in- 
comes, the economic necessity for living together has in 
many families been removed. The husband has more 
money to do with as he wishes; the wife has her own sal- 
ary envelope and is no longer dependent; the young people 
in the family have their own earnings. Freed from the 
binding control of a single paycheck will the family dis- 
integrate, or will the new freedom make for a richer family 
life? “= 

3. Has this marriage deep enough roots in the emo- 
tional lives of both partners to survive the changing atti- 
tudes toward sexual freedom, evident long before the war, 
and accelerated by it? What will be the effect upon mar- 
riage of the “now or never” spirit? 

4. Does family life make for individual independence? 
Does it help the man of the family to adapt to changes in 
job, to the problem of being drafted? Does it help the 
wife to reorient her life to new responsibilities, without 
fear and panic? Does family life enable the older boy to 
~ develop sufficient maturity to leave home at eighteen to 
take up a man’s task? These questions test the family’s 
Capacity to encourage maturity. 

5. Are the parent-child relationships sufficiently secure 
to give growing children the emotional anchorage which 
they need so deeply? 

6. Are the family members able to adjust to the hard 
realities of casualty lists—to the injury and loss of sons 
and husbands? Can the family sustain these losses with- 
out despair? 

One has only to list these challenges to recognize that 
many families cannot stand such strains. There is no doubt 
that war has opened the seams of many a fair-weather ship 
of marital and family life. As I have had opportunity to 
see family situations during this period, I am impressed 
by the fact that it is the vulnerable family, the one with 
weaknesses already present, which cannot stand the addi- 


tional stress which war places upon it. War does not 
shatter the sound marriage in which emotional relation- 
ships are healthy and satisfying, but it does dissolve the 
family in which there is already some hidden decay. Some 
examples may make this plain. 

A wife comes to talk about marital difficulties which 
ostensibly grow out of larger incomes. She says, “I have 
one prayer—that he will be drafted. Then we could be 
separated by hands other than my own.” Obviously, if 
he is drafted, and the marriage breaks up, it is not because 
of the war. The war has only uncovered a weakness al- 
ready present. 

A young man comes to our clinic in a state of complete 
panic. He has been married but a few weeks, to a girl he 
has courted for some time. The day he was married, he 
began to feel trapped, and this feeling of fear has grown. 
Gradually he can admit that only three roads seem to him 
possible—to escape into the army, to commit suicide, or 
to go home to his mother. Like the woman previously 
mentioned, he is praying for a draft call, which will pro- 
vide a way of escape from mature responsibility. The 
war may receive the blame if this marriage goes on the 
rocks, but it is clear that the real cause is a deep-rooted 
dependence on mother, which has never been outgrown. 

A young couple separates to take war jobs in different 
communities. Soon the husband is flirting with an unmar- 
ried woman. In another instance, a husband leaves his 
wife and child to accept a commission in the navy, and is 
assigned to a college campus for training. A mutual in- 
fatuation develops between the officer and an attractive 
coed. A young wife, whose husband is in the army, be- 
gins an affair with a young man in her town. Such in- 
cidents exist by the thousands today. Deprived of the 
satisfactions of family living by the war, the husband or 
wife seeks substitute satisfactions in a new alliance which 
may be temporary, or may become permanent. 

The war also shows up the weaknesses of parent-child 
relationships. A mother comes to the clinic to discuss the 
placement of her child in a foster home so that she can go 
to work. It becomes obvious in the contact that she is 
merely seeking the approval of some authoritative source, 
so that she can desert her child with less feeling of guilt. 
She has never liked to care for the youngster, and wishes 
she might escape from him in a socially approved manner. 
Now the war offers her the opportunity of ridding herself 
of the child under the guise of patriotism. Every social 
agency today comes in contact with cases of this sort. 

All of us, no doubt, have seen situations of the sort 
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cited, where war conditions have mercilessly exposed the 
weaknesses of certain marriages. Yet over against these 
instances should be noted the many opposing examples. 
Here is a young couple striving intelligently to build as 
much of a marriage as war, and the husband's duty as an 
officer at an air force center, will permit. Here are young 
people becoming constructively independent, learning job 
responsibilities and family responsibilities, developing in 
psychological maturity because of the war. Here are 
families who are becoming more and more united through 
facing wartime problems and restrictions together. Gas 
rationing, the likelihood that father will be drafted, the 

‘ question of moving to another community, the problem of 
raising food—all of these problems become challenges 
which unite the family in the cooperative formulation of 
common goals, and bind them together more intimately 
than ever before in a cooperative effort to preserve all 
that is real and vital in their family relationships. Thus 
the strains which break some marriages and some families, 
strengthen others. 

While the war provides a terrific test of the stability of 
emotional relationships in the family, it also provides 
dramatic evidence of their importance. Of the men in our 
armed forces, which ones are least likely to suffer neurotic 
breakdowns, to become psychological casualties? It is the 
men who have been secure in their childhood, who have 
lived in a normal family atmosphere, who have grown to 
independence nurtured by the progressive freedom 
granted in the satisfactory home. Of the marriages now 
being contracted, in all the stress of war situations, which 
ones have the best chance of being successful? Evidence 
based on past experience points conclusively to those in- 
dividuals who are themselves products of an emotionally 
satisfactory home, where there was a happy relationship 
between the parents, and a warmly affectionate relation- 
ship with the children. 

We must recognize that the vast social upheaval which 


we call war will have a profound influence on the emo- 
tional relationships within the family. Marriages in which 
the individuals do not have interests in common, in which 
the relationship is not emotionally satisfying to both part- 
ners, families in which parental attitudes toward children 
are too dominating, too over-anxious or over indulgent— 
these homes are more likely to break up during war-time 
than during the less demanding times of peace. 

In the second place, the war may bring a revision of our 
social standards regarding sex behavior. What the new 
formula may be, it seems impossible to predict. Will there 
be a change in attitudes toward premarital intercourse? 
Toward extramarital sex experience? Toward the stand- 
ards of sex behavior of the single woman? It is important 
that as a group we watch such developments with an 
understanding viewpoint, being concerned with genu- 
inely satisfying long-time solutions to these problems. 
This is the important aspect, while the more superficial 
question as to whether past standards are retained or 
altered, is a secondary consideration. 

A third point that the trying conditions of war will 
show is the vital importance of sound marital and family 
relationships in rearing worthy citizens of a democracy. 

To me the conclusion is inescapable that this is a time 
for the development of every resource that promotes 
sound family life. Education for family life, courses in 
marriage at both the high school and the college level, 
premarital education for those who are not in school, pre- 
marital and marital counseling for those who are finding 
difficulty in adjustment, parental education which helps 
parents to build emotionally sound relationships with 
their children—these are the kind of developments which 
are important in peace-times, but become doubly impor- 
tant in war-time. The sound family can stand the stress 
of war. We need more and better resources for building 
families which are sound in their psychological relation- 
ships. 


War Marriages Are Different 


(Continued from page 85) 


—unless patched up and prolonged by parents who shrink 
from a step that might impair their prestige. 

It is, undoubtedly, this pattern of “glamorized” and 
short-sighted marriages that holds the greatest danger 
against the stability of family relationships which are 
entered upon within the turmoil of the war emergency. 
More than that, it is probable that this type is much more 
frequent in war marriages than in the student marriages 
which we have been able to investigate. They promise 
prolonged misery during the period of reconstruction and 
cannot be assumed even to be of benefit to the married 
couple while separated in the emergency situation. The 


bond which is not held up by sincere affections that enter 
into the entire life plan of the individual is a source of 
annoyance rather than a support of morale. 

It may be important for the marriage counsellor to real- 
ize the distinctly different types of war marriages that are 
being formed these days. The general public should be 
advised to refrain from futile discussions about advan- 
tages of war marriages as such. The soldier who leaves for 
the war and his bride have the right of being judged on 
individual merit. Also: war marriages are unconventional 
marriages. They spite their evaluation by peace time 
standards. War marriages are different. 
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Religion Serves the Wartime Family 


By STANLEY R. BRAV 
Chairman, Central College of American Rabbi 


ORGANIZED religion’s historical con- 
cern for family welfare is deepened and intensified with 
the advent of new perils and actual disruptions which are 
the inevitable by-products of war. When a priest or 
minister or rabbi enters the door of a home that has just 
received a telegram from the Adjutant General's Office 
reporting that the son of the ousehold is missing in action 
on some distant battlefront, havoc comes to an immediate 
focus. 

If we are to face directly and effectively those points at 
which religion can exercise a blessed influence upon family 
life in such times as this, we must begin by recognizing 
that our work lies on two fronts. The one front is with 
those individuals, wherever they are located, who are 
torn away from their family circles. The other front is 
with the folks back home, both those who are so fortunate 
as to have closed their ranks and kept their members in- 
tact at the family hearth, and those who have experienced 
the wrenching pain of separation. 

What more hallowed service lies within the powers of 
our army and navy chaplains than the keeping alive in the 
minds and hearts of their charges the memory of home 
loyalties, home standards and home ideals? Their prayers 
and preaching and personal ministrations can bring about 
a fuller awareness and appreciation of family values than 
many of the boys might have had before coming away. 

Our churches and synagogues, too, near training cen- 
ters and in industrial areas, where many individuals are 
separated from their homes, must reach out with ever-in- 

.creasing effectiveness to welcome the stranger, help him 
maintain his contacts with the institutions of his faith, 
and assist and encourage him in preserving his ties with 
his family back home. Wholesome social contacts for un- 
married service youths with those of the opposite sex, 
when they are arranged under religious auspices, provide 
the strongest possible antidote to commercialized vice 
that lies within our powers to offer. And home hospital- 
ity, often best handled through our churches and syna- 
gogues, keeps alive those very memories, attitudes and 
social habits that will make the absentee the vital family 
member he must again become upon his return to the cir- 
cle of his dear ones. In addition, our religious bodies 
should provide books and other literature for those away 
from home to aid them in the temporary adjustments they 
must make, and to nurture those virtues and encourage 
those values by which they can make their greatest con- 
tributions to family life when peace is restored. 


The second front where religion can influence the war- 
time family is, of course, by helping to “keep the homefires 
burning.” In Judaism, of which I can speak with some 
degree of accuracy, the home is, of long tradition, a re- 
ligious center scarcely secondary in its spiritual impact 
upon its members even to the house of worship. Accord- 
ing to a familiar Talmudic interpretation the Jewish home 
is a temple, the table an altar, the husband and father the 
High Priest. Every household act is the occasion for 
praising God. In addition to the daily home prayers and 
grace at meals, a special worship service is held each Sab- 
bath eve at the family board at which the home is con- 
secrated anew to God's service. Each of the festivals and 
holy days is reflected in the home program, but perhaps 
none so vividly as the Feast of Tabernacles in the autumn 
when each household would have its ceremonial booth 
decorated with fruits and greens, the Festival of Lights in 
mid-winter, and the Festival of Passover in the spring 
when every family gathers at its table to celebrate in 
prayer and song the divine gift of human freedom. 
Through the whole life-cycle from birth to death, the 
home is the primary locus of Jewish spiritual expression. 
Reverence for the sacred, positive personal character, 
filial devotion and parental responsibility are its ideal 
objectives. 

Even the pressures of contemporary forces upon all 
modern families, which have rocked and shaken the Jew- 
ish home, have not weakened its foundations. Gone is the 
uniformity of practice and ceremonial. Our homes range 
all along the scale from zero to completely traditional ob- 
servance and atmosphere. Where there remains some de- 
gree of understanding and loving practice of Judaism with- 
in the home, the historic objectives are still largely realized. 
In other families some of these objectives continue to 
prevail as if by the “merit of the forefathers,” by the force 
exerted in former generations. In still others, of course, 
the members are completely at the mercy of the winds and 
storms of the present age. 

What we have been trying to indicate is that the tradi- 
tional Jewish home, principally by reason of its religious 
character, has weathered other fierce tempests in the past, 
which inclines our leadership to the belief that this ele- 
ment of homelife must be mightily strengthened and but- 
tressed at the present time if the values we continue 
to espouse are to be perpetuated and enlarged. With all 
the instruments and ’techniques at our disposal, we are 
laboring in this direction. Indicative of this, are the recent 
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semi-official publications entitled, “Building a Jewish 
Home,” “Leading a Jewish Life in the Modern World” 
and “Jewish Family Life and Jewish Survival.” 

As in all faiths, we are faced with the task of special 
ministration in homes affected by the absence of members 
away at war. The rabbi has found that his increased 
closeness to such families in friendship and in ceunsel and 
in various personal services he can render, including a 
warm rapport with the absentee and constant correspond- 
ence with him, assuages some of the most tragic pain occa- 
sioned by the situation, and sometimes prevents a col- 
lapse of the family structure. He is also in an advantage- 

“ous position to counsel with regard to war-marriages con- 
templated by the youth of his community. There isa great 
deal more that can be accomplished, than what has been 
in the past, through pre-marital conferences with engaged 
couples, through congregational and community insti- 
tues on marriage and the family, and through personal 
counseling. Our rabbinical bodies are seeking to enhance 
the quantity and quality of such activity. 

Not the least of religion’s opportunities to serve the 
family in wartime lies in the calm and unperturbed con- 
tinuance of its customary program. The church and syna- 
gogue can absorb and minimize some of the shock and ten- 
sion generated by the hour. They can be especially help- 
ful with children in such times of strain and excitement. 

One agency of religion has been, it seems, neglected 
by nearly all of us in our efforts to affect contemporary 
family life. That is the church school. There was a time 
in Judaism when by early adolescence the young boy, at 
least, had been faced with a frank and wholesome discus- 
sion of many aspects of sex life as they were introduced 
in the course of Bible and Talmud study. Today, such 
Talmudic material is seldom presented to our youth, and 
the most helpfully suggestive springboards to the subject 
in the Bible are the most likely to be skipped or purposely 
ignored. We may, upon occasion, make reference to our 
traditional family ideals, but little or no opportunity is 
offered to train youngsters for their important roles in 
marriage and in the home. 

Andre Maurois writes, “My sensuality awoke early 
and in ignorance and confusion. My parents’ prudishness 
permitted no request for explanations of those delicious 
and terrifying subjects. ... Wholly unprovided with in- 
struction, I had to construct for myself by the aid of novels 


a picture of the relations between men and women.” In 
a similar strain, Edna Ferber says, “Sex, as it filtered into 
my mind . . . was a mysterious, secret and shameful thing, 
not to be discussed or, if possible, even thought about. 
From my childhood to young womanhood I don’t recall 
one word of decent enlightenment that ever was said or 
revealed to me on the subject... .” 

Some public high-school curricula and numbers of par- 
ents have begun to confront this issue with adequate pro- 
visions, but it is safe to conjecture that achievements thus 
far have scarcely begun to affect either the ignorance on 
the one hand, or the attitudes on the other, of the coun- 
try’s teen-age youth in this field of knowledge. If religion 
is in truth concerned for family welfare, it is high time 
that it took a realistic view of its opportunities, through 
our congregational schools, to give instruction not only 
in family ideals, but in the details of sex morality, pre- 
marital as well as marital, and in preparation for all phases 
of marriage. It is not difficult to envision a graded curricu- 
lum bent upon wholesome attitude-building and the im- 
parting of sound information, and integrated into our 
present religious school programs. Certainly with the 
high-school youth who come under our tutelage, we are 
in a peculiarly advantageous position to help them achieve 
both the factual and the attitudinal approach to family- 
living essential for the spiritualizing of this whole aspect 
of life. 

In our Jewish group, we have set up two agencies to 
implement and promote religion's influence upon the fam- 
ily, the Committee on Marriage, the Family and the Home 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, and the 
Jewish Institute on Marriage and the Family, in New 
York. The Synagogue Council of America was able to 
foster considerable Jewish participation in the recent Na- 
tional Family Week observance. Many of our rabbis 
preach regularly on various aspects of family life, and 
frequently hold marriage institutes in their congrega- 
tions. There is an appreciable improvement of pre-marital 
conference technique. Our agencies are sensitive to the 
new war conditions and needs. It is our hope that this 
very Conference will add immeasurably to our wisdom 
in this field to the end that Judaism may do all within its 
powers to shelter the American home from war's most de- 
structive blows and to advance family-living in the light of 
religion’s most exalted idealism. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


Family Relations Conference of Northern California.— 
On March 27, 1943, the second annual meeting of the 
Conference was held in Berkeley at Hotel Claremont. 
Under the general heading—THE IMPACT OF THE 
WAR ON HOME AND FAMILY—consideration was 
given to the effects of separation on marriage and family 
relations and to topics concerning war, industry, and the 
home. Representatives from the armed services, from in- 
dustry, labor, and the United States Employment Service 
participated in the discussions. Mrs. Mary C. Kohler, 
Referee of the San Francisco Juvenile Court, spoke at 
luncheon on the Current Picture in Juvenile Delinquency. 
A forum on public programs in California presented by 
members of the State Departments of Social Welfare and 
Education brought the Conference to a close. 

Arrangements were in the hands of a program commit- 
tee of which Carlo L. Lastrucci was chairman. 

New officers of the Conference elected at the annual 
meeting are: Dr. Jean Walker Macfarlane, University of 
California; President; Dr. John Harvey Furbay, Mills 
College, Vice-President. 


Illinois Conference on Family Relations.—As this issue 
goes to press, the Second Annual Illinois Conference, 
B. F. Timmons, University of Illinois, president, is being 
held in Chicago, November 12 and 13. The general topic 
is “The Family for the Duration and Beyond.” At the 
opening session addresses are scheduled by William F. 
Ogburn on “The Family in World War II”; and by 
Ethel R. McDowell on “War Time Family Problems as 
Seen in the Court.” 

~ Sessions are arranged on problems of child care in war- 
industry communities and on the question whether or 
not wives should follow their husbands to camp. A dis- 
cussion will take place between proponents and oppon- 
ents of lowering the age of marriage. Sidney Summerfield, 
chief clerk of Cook County Marriage License Bureau, 
presents evidence in favor of the change because of the 
increasing number of parents who bring daughters under 
sixteen years who are pregnant and desire marriage to 
legitimatize their offspring, while Arthur J. Todd gives 
the opposing arguments. 

An interesting feature of the meeting is the seminar on 
the treatment of marital problems by psycho-dramatic 
method, presented by J. L. Moreno, director, Socio- 
metric Institute, New York. 

The seminar on trends, problems and personnel in 
education for marriage and family living is led by C. W. 
Shroeder, Sara Barth Loeb and M. G. Bodine. 


Meetings and Events 


Anderson (Indiana) College.—Carl Kardatzke, profes- 
sor of education, is chairman of Commission on the Home 
and Family, National Board of Christian Education, 
Church of God, Anderson, Indiana. His activity in this 
field is divided between family conferences and a course 
in the psychology of adolescence in Anderson College. 
The later adolescent period is approached mainly from 
the angle of courtship and marriage. Individual counselling 
with older students on courtship and marriage questions 
is also part of his unofficial work. 


Childless Marriages.—Professor Paul Popenoe, direc- 
tor of the American Institute of Family Relations, in a 
study of 3013 childless marriages found the condition in- 
tentional in 53% of all cases. The highest voluntary steril- 
ity was in the professional class (57%) and in the class 
made up of semi-skilled, minor clerical, and minor business. 
Among farm owners only 42% of childlessness was 
voluntary. Reprints of the study published in the March 
issue, Journal of Heredity, may be secured for 1o¢ from the 
Institute, 607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles. 


Household Employees’ Organization.—Although per- 
sons engaged in domestic service have been organized in 
trade unions in the Soviet Union for two decades, the first 
group of American household employees to obtain a local 
industrial charter in this field was a group in Baltimore, in 
September, 1942. The national CIO granted a charter to 
the United Domestic Workers Union. Its success in 
stabilizing hours at 48 a week for full time workers, in 
increasing compensation and in creating morale is de- 
scribed in the May issue of the Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics by Jean Collier Brown, who helped with the or- 
ganization. 

Housing in War Time.—Coleman Woodbury, assistant 
administrator, National Housing Agency, writes in the 
April issue of Home Economics on the objectives of the 
National Housing Agency in gearing housing to the war 
effort and reducing waste and the planning for the transi- 
tion from a war time to a peace time economy. Under 
construction at the beginning of 1943 were 80,000 private 
family units, with a total of 1'70,000 more to be started by 
private builders during 1943. Public housing accommoda- 
tions including those completed and under construction 
or in pre-construction stages are 323,000 family units, 
36,000 waf-apartments, 107,000 dormitory units and 
22,000 trailer homes. 
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In requesting Congress to increase war housing funds 
by $400,000,000 for the fiscal year, begininng July 1, 1943, 
President Roosevelt estimates an in-migration of 1,000,000 
workers into areas of war-production activity during the 


fiscal year 1944. 


Leadership Training Course.-—The Toledo Family Life 
Education Program is conducting a sequence of discussions 
of Training for Leadership in Pre-Marriage Education led 
by Dr. Robert Foster, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 
The group is composed of staff and lay leaders selected by 
the various city agencies. The purpose is to train people 
in techniques of group discussion and the use of ma- 
terials in the field of education for marriage. Several high 
school teachers are in the group and as a result, two of the 
high schools are planning to offer one semester courses in 
boy-girl relationships next fall. This plan grew out of a 
series of conferences held with Mrs. Evelyn Millis Duvall 
last fall. The group work agencies, particularly, as well 
as some church groups and the high school people, came 
to the conclusion that the needs of our young people 
were not being met because of a lack of leaders. As a 
result, this leadership training course was established. 


Materials on Family Living.—The Association for Fam- 
ily Living has a revised list of inexpensive materials avail- 
able at costs ranging from five cents to fifty cents, which 
have been found to be of value to leaders, teachers, stu- 
dents and laymen. This list will be sent upon request by 
addressing the Association at Room 1426, 209 S. State 
Street, Chicago. 


National Council of Parent Education.—Ernest Os- 
borne, Columbia University, and Sidonie M. Gruenberg, 
Child Study Association of America‘, are.the co-chairmen 
of the new Governing Board of the National Council. The 
new Governing Board consists of: Edna Amidon, U. S. 
Office of Education; Marion L. Faegre, U. S. Children’s 
Bureau; Mary S. Fisher, Vassar College; Joseph K. Fol- 
som, Vassar College; Robert G. Foster, Merrill-Palmer 
School; Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Child Study Association 
of America; Grace Langdon, Education Division, WPA; 
Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School of Social Work; 
Lydia Ann Lynde, Extension Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; Marion F. McDowell, College of Agricul- 
ture, New Brunswick, N. J.; Ernest Osborne, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University; Ralph H. Ojemann, Child 
Welfare Research Station, University of lowa; W. Car- 
son Byan, Jr., University of North Carolina; Mrs. Clif- 
ford Thompson, National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; and Pauline Park Wilson, University of Alabama. 

The National Council of Parent Education continues 
to be, in form, a council of organizations, and not an asso- 
ciation of individuals. 


According to the constitution and by-laws, the legal 
voting power is held exclusively by the member organiza- 
tions, of which there are now 17. 

The seventeen member organizations are: American 
Home Economics Association; Association For Family 
Living; Child Study Association of America; Cornell 
University: New York State College of Home Economics; 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund; Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America: Committee on Mar- 
riage and the Home; Merrill-Palmer School; Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, Home 
Economics Division; National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; New York State Education Department: Bu- 
reau of Child Development and Parent Education; Par- 
ents’ Magazine; U. S. Dept. of Agriculture: Bureau of 
Nutrition and Home Economics; U. $. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture: Extension Service; U. S. Dept. of Labor: Children’s 
Bureau; U. S. Federal Security Agency: Office of Educa- 
tion; Vassar Summer Institute of Family and Child Care 
Services in Wartime; Youngstown Public Library. 


Wartime Institute on Strengthening the Home.—The 
American Home Economics Association held a Wartime 
Institute with delegates representing different state asso- 
ciations, June 18-21, at the University of Maryland. 
This session was planned in compliance with the request 
of the U. S. Office of Defense Transportation that all 
organizations “voluntarily establish travel conservation.” 
This was a workshop type of meeting for a small number 
of persons each of whom is in a strategic state position 
in direct contact with large numbers of people. The 
theme of the meeting was “Strengthening the Home for 
War and Post-War Living.” 

Each morning speakers from both government and non- 
government agencies and specialists in various fields will 
address the delegates; and each afternoon groups of 15 or 
20 will work together on problems of the family and ways 
home economists can help the family to solve those prob- 
lems. 


Women and the War.—The number of women em- 
ployed in war and civilian industry is 15,900,000 in May, 
1943, compared with 11,500,000 in May, 1941, an increase 
of 4,400,000. 

According to Dorothy Sells, Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, the latest available figures indicate that at least 
160,000 women are engaged in the various transportation 
branches, and the variety of jobs for which women are 
wanted increases daily. There are openings for women in 
every branch of transportation, air, rail, motor, and in 
some cases, even in pipeline transportation. Owing to 
the demand for womenpower in wartime, the standard 
training period for many occupations has been reduced. 
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Recent Publications 


The American Family in World War II.—The Septem- 
ber issue of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, under the editorship of Ray 
H. Abrams, University of Pennsylvania, is devoted to this 
theme. Papers are contributed by James H. S. Bossard, 
Mary Agnes Hamilton, W. F. Ogburn, J. F. Cuber, 
Gladys Gaylord, Theresa Wolfson, J. E. Waters, Eliza- 
beth M. Culver, Eleanor S. Boll, H. F. Fairchild, T. D. 
Eliot, E. R. Mowrer, Willard Waller, Faith M. Williams, 
E. N. Bacon, D. S. Howard, Charles P. Taft, Thorsen 
Sellin and R. E. Baber. 


Childhood Education.—James F. Plant, M.D., in the 
March issue, discusses the basic task of the teacher of 
young children in terms of the transition from the psycho- 
logical atmosphere of the family into that of society: as 
from security to adequacy, from protection to destructive 
competition and from personal to social authority. Kath- 
arine F. Lenroot, in the same issue, outlines the Children’s 
Bureau program for the care of children of working moth- 
ers. In the May issue Paul Witty surveys “some recent 
research in child development.” 


Children and the War.—George E. Gardner, M.D., in 
his article on “Child Behavior in a Nation at War” in 
July Mental Hygiene, concludes that “The adequate func- 
tioning of the home, the church, the school, and the police 
will make antisocial behavior an expression undesired by 
the child himself”. . . 

The May 1 issue of Information Service (Federal 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City) summarizes material on Children’s Problems in War 
Time and stresses the responsibility of the community 

and the church for their solution. 

* In the October National Parent-Teacher Donald Nelson 
and Walter Helfrich write on “Sex Guidance in War- 
time.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, in the September National Parent- 
Teacher, presents juvenile delinquency as a national prob- 
lem, and Robert Sears points out that “The war has 
broken down this whole process of teaching by older gen- 
erations of children” and that “the adults of the commu- 
nity must resume the guidance of their youngsters more 
definitely and forcefully.” 


The Teacher's Responsibility in Time of War is the title 
of a pamphlet prepared by Ralph H. Ojemann, Iowa Child 
Welfare Station; Herbert F. Spitzer, Iowa University 
Elementary School; George S. Stevenson, M.D., National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene; Wilbur R. Miller, M.D., 
Department of Psychiatry (Iowa); J. W. Charles, Iowa 
State Teachers College; May Koehring, Iowa State Teach- 


ers College; and Thomas F. Vance, Iowa State College. 

The April issue of Parent Education Bulletin, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, is devoted to “Growing Up in a World 
at War,” by Karl S. Bernhardt. 

Copies of Children’s Religion in Wartime may be se- 
cured from the Federal Council of Churches, 297 4th 
Avenue, New York City, at 10¢ a copy, 10 or more copies 
7¢ and 100 or more at 5¢ each. 

A 22 page pamphlet by Virginia Musselman on “Teen 
Trouble; What Recreation Can Do About It,” may be 
secured for 10¢ from the National Recreation Association. 
Publication No. 290 on “Guides to Successful Employ- 
ment of Non-farm Youth in Wartime Agriculture” may 
be secured from the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 


Divorce in War Time.—Mabel A. Elliott, in the Sep- 
tember issue of National Parent-Teacher states: “Wars al- 
ways precipitate many hasty, ill-considered marriages, and 
hasty marriage is always a bad risk. Unhappily, wartime 
tensions make it an even greater risk. War experiences 
themselves may alter personality so seriously that the re- 
united husband and wife may find themselves virtual 
strangers.” 


Family Council.—In the September issue of National 
Parent-Teacher, Ernest G. Osborne says:“’The family coun- 
cil provides an effective way through which the lines of 
communication may be kept open; participation in the 
family council strengthens the sense of belonging, of 
playing one’s part in the activities of a group; the activities 
of the family council lay the foundation for the effective 
learning of social skills; and that in the family council, 
then, are values that will help families to live together 
more happily, as well as experiences that build up the 
personal qualities needed by citizens of a functioning 
democracy.” 


Family Table Talk.—In an article under this heading 
James H. S. Bossard, in the June American Sociological 
Review, points out that the family meal is instrumental in 
holding its members together and is important in the de- 
velopment of personality traits and in the transmission of 
culture from one generation to another. 


Information Service for June 5, gives a survey of the 
way in which churches and church federations in war- 
industrial communities have made additional rooms avail- 
able for the incoming workers and helped strangers feel 
that they are really wanted. 

Ruth G. Weintraub and Rosalind Tough wrote on 
“Housing War America” in the Social Service Review 
spring issue, 5'750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 


Journal of Home Economics.—In the June issue, writing 
on marriage during crises, Robert G. Foster points out 
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“that much of human conflict grows out of the kind of 
family life in which children grow up and the philosophy 
surrounding business enterprise and politics to which 
they are exposed” and that “a lasting peace will have to 
be won on the home front by the kind of family relation- 
ships and education which we evolve during the present 
crisis.” In the same issue Regina Westcott Wieman 
analyzes the part of religion in child guidance. 

Helen W. Atwater, editor of the Journal from 1923 to 
1941, was granted the honorary Sc.D. degree on May 20 
by Smith College, her alma mater, for distinguished service 
in the U. $. Office of Home Economics and in her editing 
of the Journal. 


Legal Aspects of Divorce.—A symposium on the law 
of divorce by Roscoe Pound appears in the Iowa Law Re- 


view, January, 1943. 


Nutrition —From the industrial relations section of 
Princeton University may be secured for 25¢ “The feed- 
ing of war workers; a selected annotated ey. 
prepared by Rita B. Friedman. 


Post War Niiielies--Racent Public Affairs Pamphlets 
include “War, Babies and the Future,” by William F. 
Ogburn; “Jobs and Security for Tomorrow,” by M. S. 
Stewart; “The Beveridge Plan,” by M. S. Stewart; “The 
Airplane and Tomorrow's World,” “Freedom from 
Want;” “A World Goal,” and “After the War.”’ These 
pamphlets may be secured from Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

In the May Bulletin of the Committee on Youth Prob- 
lems of the American Council on Education (744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C.), Capt. Lyle M. Spencer outlines 
the problems of “Post War Careers for Youth.” 


Prostitution Prevention.—A report of the social protec- 
tion section of the U. S. Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services has published “Prostitution prevention, with 
special reference to the protection of girls and wemen from 
involvement in prostitution and the redirection of those 
who have become so involved; with suggestions for or- 
ganizing the services of local community agencies.” 


Psychology of the Adopted Child.—““The adopted child 
finds an easy escape from the frustrations inherent in his 
home education by assuming the attitude that these, his 
adoptive parents, are his bad wicked persecutors, whereas, 
dimly remembered own or foster parents from whom he 
was “‘stolen,” are represented in his phantasy as the good 
parents to whom he owes his love and allegience.” Flor- 
ence Clothier in Mental Hygiene, April, 1943. 


Sex Continence—Commander Gene Tunney, U.S.N.R., 


is author of “The Bright Shield of Continence,” Eugenic 
Pamphlet no. 23, published by the Eugenics Society of 


Northern California, 720 National Bank Building, Sacra- 
mento. Upon request from any professor a limited num- 
ber, until the edition is exhausted, will be supplied gratis 
for class room use. 


War and the Family.—The Spring issue of Child 
Study was devoted to the “American Family, 1943: Facing 
the Second Year of War,” a résumé of the Annual In- 
stitute of the Child Study Association. The significant 
contributions by eminent authorities can best be indicated 
by brief excerpts from a few addresses: 

Karl Menninger, M.D.: “Childhood is the time for 
children to be bad and the parents (and teachers) to be 
good, instead of vice versa.” 

L. K. Frank: “Women seem to be emerging from many 
of the older traditional tasks and there are very few guides 
or directions by which they can plan their new lives. If 
women could work out answers to their own personal 
needs and aspirations, to this whole question of what roles 
they want to play and what kind of human relations they 
want to develop, then, I venture to suggest that much of 
the confusion and conflict in the other areas that we face 
in our post-war planning might be, if not resolved, at 
least reduced.” 

Margaret Mead: “In a very peaceful world the little 
boy who goes around with a pistol and says, ‘I want to 
kill you,’ is probably expressing a pretty high degree of 
aggression and destructiveness. But in a wartime period 
it is probable that we had better look at the one little boy 
who hasn't any pistol and see what is wrong with him.” 

E. C. Lindeman: “Children, in order to comprehend 
this war, must have something to do with it, something 
constructive.” 


Wartime Mobility.—The final report of the U. $. Con- 
gress select committee investigating defense migration is 
on National Defense Migration, House report No. 3. 


Personal Notes 


Mrs. Julie Spight Claydon, formerly psychologist of 
the California Bureau of Juvenile Research, has joined 
the counselling staff of the American Institute of Family 
Relations. 

Dr. Noel Keys, University of California, offers two ex- 
tension courses in family life education, one in Berkeley 
and one in San Francisco. 

Dr. Manford H. Kuhn served as visiting counsellor for 
the American Institute of Family Relations during the 
summer prior to taking up his new work in the department 
of sociology, Mount Holyoke College. 

Ira S. Wile, eminent psychiatrist and authority on child 
welfare, died in October. He contributed a book review 
to this issue. 
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Book Reviews 


Family Situations: An Introduction to the Study of Child 
Behavior. By James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. 
Pp. ix+265. 


This book has two main purposes. The first is “to state 
the case for a situational approach to the study of be- 
havior,” with special reference to an analysis of family 
situations. For this phase Dr. Bossard is responsible; 
while Mrs. Boll classifies family situations in fulfilment 
of the second purpose, the presentation of already existing 
studies in a summary form. 

With its central emphasis on methodology, Family 
Situations is of interest chiefly to sociologists. The follow- 
ing appraisal is made, however, from the more general 
standpoint of one whose primary interest lies in the field 
of family relations. 

The situational approach, according to Dr. Bossard, is 
“the sociological approach becoming specific.” It involves 
the study of social situations as “objective and separate 
realities,” “without any reference to the way in which 
organisms react to them.” (Pp. 33, 30.) “A situation con- 
sists of a number of stimuli, external to the organism but 
acting upon it, organized as a unit and with a special 
relatedness to each other as stimuli of the specific organ- 
ism involved.” (Pp. 25.) A family situation is accordingly 
defined as “a unit of stimuli, operating within the confines 
of the family circle and organized in relation to the person 
or object which serves as the focal point in the particular 
case being considered.” (Pp. 39, 40.) All social situations 
may be regarded from three distinct points of view, in 
terms of “structure,” “process,” and “content.” A family 
situation may accordingly be studied as a structure, as a 
field of social interaction, and as a vehicle for the trans- 
mission of culture. 

Dr. Bossard is undoubtedly right in his emphasis on 
“the rich vein of sociological material” available to in- 
vestigators of the cultural content of family situations. 
This is evident from his discussion of cultural patterns in 
relation to-the child, as also from Mrs. Boll's classification 
of family situations resulting from “external factors.” Un- 
doubtedly too the situational approach can contribute to 
a fuller understanding of the structural aspects of the 
family; and even of the interactive aspects of family life, 
but only if it be conceived less narrowly and more consist- 
ently than is apparent from its definition. 

The point at issue concerns the abstraction of aspects 
of an integrated whole: in this case the family as a unity 
of interacting personalities. The abstraction of sociologi- 
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cal factors entering into the behavior of these personalities 
is conducive to new insight, but only if these factors are 
regarded as aspects, rather than “separate realities.” In- 
deed, as the definition of situational approach makes clear, 
it is impossible to discuss family situations in purely 
sociological terms unless, as this book maintains, “social 
psychology is a part properly speaking of the science of 
sociology!” (Pp. 226.) Significantly enough, in the chap- 
ter dealing with the development of the situational ap- 
approach, no mention is made of John Dewey. Yet, for 
fifty years, he has interpreted behavior in terms of the 
reciprocal interrelation of psychobiological and social fac- 
tors. 
Una Bernarp SAIT 

Claremont Colleges. 


Marriage, Before and After. Paul Popenoe. Sc.D. New 
York. Wilfred Funk, Inc. $200. Pp. 244. 


Dr. Popenoe is a well informed scientist with long ex- 
perience, but in formulating his ideas in this book, he has 
seemingly tried to meet the level of the dullards. Starting 
with the implied, but false, premise that one divorce will 
be granted out of each four marriages solemnized, he 
stresses the results of the first eight years of the American 
Institute of Family Relations as reflected in broken mar- 
riages. Realizing that only one-third of the divorces in 
this country occur during the first five years and that one- 
third occur after fifteen years of marriage, it is obvious 
that his data are insufficient to state to a man that service 
such as the Institute provides “can virtually guarantee 
the success of his marriage.” 

There is the usual emphasis upon the prognostic values 
inherent in home background and personality, physical 
examination, sex adjustment and cooperation. The re- 
viewer is not certain as to the basic meaning of success 
of marriage. Is it willingness to remain together under one 
roof or a continuing adequate satisfaction and reasonable 
acknowledged enjoyment of life? In countries where 
divorces are not permitted, is it safe to say that all mar- 
riages are successful? After all the concept of success 
depends upon shifting views concerning marriage as a 
personal or social instrument as well as its meaning for 
many personal or social goals. “Guarantee” is a rigid term. 

Many statements are too naive, such as the suggested 
worth of self-evaluation by score cards. One can agree 
theoretically with the statement “frigidity is unneces- 
sary,” but not in the explanation that it is wholly due to 
fear, as many forms of frigidity are due to loss of respect, 
paranoid trends and many factors still unknown. The 
statements concerning love after forty are open to question 
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as are his eight provisions for curing ™an haters. 

If the book was designed to indicate the general meth- 
ods of The American Institute of Family Relations, it has 
succeeded in so doing, but even this purpose is somewhat 
nullified by the introductory sentence, “Marriage is so 
well adapted to human nature that most people succeed 
in it even without any special education for it and, one 
might say, in spite of the obstacles which their education 
has sometimes created.” 

Professor Popenoe has dashed off a simple book, simply 
written but all too simple to fend off the marriage com- 
plications involved in marital and familial relations. It is 
too persuasive and simple for average human beings. In 
the light of trends in this country, it tends to deceive those 
who would believe that “it is almost impossible for such 
an intelligently planned marriage to fail.” 

Ira S. Witz, M.D. 


Reports of Research 


Jones, Arthur Hosking, Sex, Educational and Religious 
Influences on Moral Judgments Relative to the Family, 
American Sociological Review, 1943, 4, 405-411. “This 
study is an attempt to determine whether and to what 
extent differences in sex, college attendance, and religious 
afhliation are reflected in moral judgments relative to the 
family; and, conversely, to determine whether there are 
any points which show such strong agreement that it is 
possible to see the existence of demonstrable consensus 
concerning them.” Twelve situations relating to family 
morality were given to 888 individuals. Of these, 378 


were male and 510 female; 406 were non-college people 
and 482 were college students. In regard to sex differ- 
ences, more females than males disapprove of premarital 
sex relations between engaged persons and of males visit- 
ing prostitutes. In more than four-fifths of the situations 
there was agreement of the sexes within 10 percent. 

All in all there is a fairly high degree of agreement be- 
tween men and women. The women are more conserva- 
tive in their judgments. There is no indication to show 
that college students, on these judgments, should be set 
apart from the non-college group. Among religious 
groups, Jews tend to be more liberal than Catholics or 
Protestants, although Protestants are more uncertain of 
their judgments. 


Dinkel, Robert M., Parent-Child Conflict in Minne- 
sota Families, American Sociological Review, 1943, 4, 
412-419. “The purpose of this study is the analysis of 
conflict between aged (65 or over) parents and their off- 
spring in fifty Minnesota families.” 

Fifty aged people in Minnesota were interviewed from 
three to five times each and from two to four hours, con- 
cerning their family history. Each person was asked forty- 
two general questions and the answers were taken down 
verbatim. It was revealed that there was much conflict 
between the aged parents and their children. In sub- 
stance, the conflicts were largely a result of a clash of dif- 
ferent cultures; i.e., the parents born of a pioneer rural 
culture could not understand the moves of their more 
urbanized children. “The alleviation of this problem is 
to be sought in a refocusing of the emotions and inter- 
ests of the old people outside of the family group.” 


Trends in Work of Married Women 


(Continued from page 83) 


pensions would have to be increased considerably; and in 
some instances the earnings of husbands supplemented. 
In spite of the decline that is occurring, home produc- 
tion in the broad sense of economic services rendered by 
family members for themselves will be important for a 
long time to come. Greater efficiency in performance of 
home production services would promote their retention. 
Educational programs thus should attempt to raise efh- 
ciency to a high level. As women assume a greater share 
in earning, men should assume a greater share in house- 
hold: tasks. This fact should be recognized in educational 


programs. Many educational programs would probably be 
improved if they indicated a greater appreciation of the 
factors causing change. 

Because of its far-reaching effects the decline of home 
production, especially when accompanied by an increase 
in the gainful employment of married women away from 
home, will probably continue to be the focus of much 
controversy. But American traditions include a hard- 
headed reality, a willingness to face facts, and a desire to 
promote welfare. Reliance should be placed on these in 


finding new formulas. 
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